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and the raptures and anguish of the lovers
are described at considerable length. In the
Canterbury Tales he has a far more complex
task before him; he has to present the pilgrims
themselves, in the various prologues and end-
links ; to make each tale a dramatic revelation
of the character of the teller; and to exhibit
the characters of the personages/who play
a part in the various stories. The 560 lines
of the Prologue in themselves contain a far
greater number and variety of characters than
are to be found in the whole of Troilus and
Criseyde, and if there is less subtlety of
treatment the later prologues and end-links
soon atone for this. Nothing, for instance,
would have been easier than to draw a con-
ventional picture of the self-indulgent, pleasure-
loving monk, and at first sight we might thiniT
that Chaucer had done little more, though
even in the Prologue we are conscious of a
sharp distinction between the Monk, who with
all his faults is a gentleman, and such vulgar
impostors as the Pardoner and the Somnour.
But further acquaintance soon rectifies this
conception. Self - indulgent and pleasure-
loving the Monk undoubtedly is, but he is
no hypocrite or evil-liver. The Host makes
one of his few mistakes in tact by treating